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Notes of the Month 


Judgment on the ‘High Court of Parliament Act’ in South Africa 
THE tercentenary of European settlement in South Africa has 
| been made memorable by the most serious constitutional and 
olour crises in the history of the subcontinent, and by two 
vitally important and unanimous judgments of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa. The period of 
eight months which has separated the two judgments has inflicted 
ntense strain on the peoples of all racial and language groups, and 
| human relations have deteriorated to the point where it is almost 
|| § impossible to forecast the probable course of future developments 
|| & with any accuracy. The main cause for satisfaction lies in the 
juality of the men who compose the Judiciary, and it is possible 
that their impartiality and firm adherence to the principles of the 
w may yet prove of fundamental importance in restoring a sense 
f confidence and stability to the Union. 
On the other handthe position in South Africa today is very 
lifferent from what it was in March of this year. A wave of hope 
vept through the great majority of the peoples when the Appeal 
Court unanimously held the Separate Representation of Voters 
\ct to be ‘invalid, null and void, and of no legal force and effect’, 
but, despite the Government’s formal acceptance of the same 
rdict on the High Court of Parliament Act, the peoples’ reactions 
the second judgment have been marked by an understandable 
uncertainty. The creation of the ‘High Court of Parliament’ was 
one of several seemingly legal devices which the party in 
power could adopt in order to achieve its purpose of removing 
Coloured voters from the common roll ; and there has already been 
pen reference to the device of appointing sufficient additional 
|B Senators to ensure the two-thirds majority of both Houses of 
_|| § Parliament required in terms of the Constitution. 
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Attention is now directed mainly to the General Election to be 
held about April 1953. The fact that the Coloured voters will 
remain on the rolls certainly improves the Opposition parties’ 
chance of success, but the Non-European passive resistance move- 
ment, and the bloodshed which has recently marred race relations, 
have introduced potent new elements into the mainly inter-White 
struggle for the control of the Government. Nationalist political 
leaders have not hesitated to play on White fears and prejudices, 
which appear to have been strengthened by these internal events, 
and they have made effective use of the Mau Mau terrorist move- 
ment in East Africa to support their plea for White unity in South 
Africa and the continued White control of political power. If the 
Nationalists continue to exploit such fears it seems probable that 
they will again succeed in the 1953 Election, but their success will 
almost certainly condemn South Africa to prolonged racial strife. 

At the same time, and although the Opposition parties will 
undoubtedly have the utmost difficulty in doing so, it is possible 
that they can succeed in convincing the White electorate that only 
their own very moderate Non-European policies offer South 
Africa the prospect of reasonably harmonious economic and other 
development. To succeed in this task it is essential that the United 
Party, in particular, should take the initiative in going to the urban 
and rural voters to explain the economic realities on which their 
Non-European policy is based. Many aspects of this programme 
are not acceptable to the Non-European people, but,.in a dynamic 
society, policy will, inevitably, be subject to change and adaptation; 
and the present policy of the United Party does at least offer 
South Africa immediate relief from the most serious tensions which 
today threaten the whole fabric of the nation. Courageous, con- 
structive, and energetic action on the part of the United Party, 
in the months which remain before the Election, may also have 
the important effect of awakening hope and restoring confidence 
to the Non-Europeans: a pre-requisite if the resistance campaign 
is to be abandoned or postponed, so that a less highly charged 
emotional atmosphere may be created in sufficient time to permit 
the voices of reason to register among the electorate. 


The Soviet Communist Party after the Nineteenth Congress 


Just over forty-nine years ago the Russian Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party split, over the issue of members’ duties, into two 
fractions: the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks. When already in 
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power, the former group, in March 1918, adopted the name of 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviki), which in 1925 was changed 
» All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviki), V.K.P.(B.) for short, 
conformity with the name of the country, which a few years 
earlier had been changed from Russian Socialist Federation of 
Soviet Republics (R.S.F.S.R.) to Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics (U.S.S.R.). The latest Party Congress introduced yet 
another name, ‘Communist Party of the Soviet Union’, omitting 
‘Bolsheviki’. The reasons given for these changes by N. S. 
Khrushchev (Pravda, 13 October 1952) were that the new style 
was in conformity with that of Soviet State organs, and that the 
rds ‘Communist’ and ‘Bolshevik’ are really synonymous. Whilst 
the first reason appears to be merely formal, the second is deeper 
rooted. The word ‘Bolshevik’ has a long tradition and evokes 
memories of years of illegal work against Tsarism, of fractional 
weagles and the final break with the Mensheviks, and, above all, 
of the struggle for power and the first steps towards a socialist 
proletarian State. The name ‘Bolshevik’ has now little significance 
for the younger generation, and for the old it can only be an awk- 
urd reminder of the Old Guard, most of whom perished in the 

it purges of the middle ’thirties. 
logether with the new name, the nineteenth Party Congress 
dopted new statutes and set up a commission to draft a new party 
programme for submission to the next Congress. The period 
between the Congresses has been extended from three to four 
ears (no explanation is given for the lapse of thirteen years since 
last Congress), and the formerly customary preparatory Party 
Conferences have been abolished. The Politbureau and its less 
known counterpart the Org-bureau have been dropped. Instead, 
enlarged Central Committee of 126 members has elected a 
dium of 25 (plus 11 candidates) for the conduct of business 
veen its six-monthly plenary sessions (which no doubt will 
be subdivide ‘ into smaller, less unwieldy bodies), and re-elected 
Secretariat (now comprising ten members) for the current 
and for supervision over the execution of Party decisions and 
lection of cadres. Stalin, as Chairman, Malenkov, Pono- 
nko, Suslov, Khrushchev, and two of the younger generation, 
\. B. Aristoy and N. S. Mikhailov (formerly Secretary of the 
omunist Youth League), are members of both the Presidium 
he Secretariat. The Party Control Committee is headed by 
Shkiryatov. The Central Committee has been given the 
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right to set up under its immediate leadership, if considered 
necessary, temporary ‘political departments’ (politotdely) in any 
important section of economy, as a sort of ginger group. 

It appears from the Mandate Commission Report (given by 
N. M. Pegov) that party membership between the eighteenth 
Congress (1939) and the present one has grown from 1,588,852 
members (plus 888,814 candidates) to 6,013,259 (plus 868,886 
candidates, many of whom, so Pegov said, would have long ago 
become fully-fledged members were it not for the dilatory work 
of some of the Party organizations). The Congress was attended 
by 1,192 delegates with voting power and 167 with a consulting 
voice (representing the Party candidates). 

Only 1-2 per cent of the delegates had been members since 
before 1917; 36-4 per cent had joined the party in the ’twenties, 
36 per cent in the ’thirties (the decade of forced collectivization 
and the trials); 16-1 per cent were war-time newcomers; and 
4°1I per cent had entered since. In other words, practically all 
the delegates had joined the Party since Stalin’s rise to power. The 
age of the leading Party and Soviet officials has risen, indicating a 
stabilization of the leading personnel: 61-1 per cent of the dele- 
gates were between forty and fifty years of age; 15-3 per cent over 
fifty; 17°7 per cent between thirty-six and forty; and only 5:9 
per cent under thirty-five. Only 12-3 per cent were women, and 
only two were elected to the Central Committee; this is some- 
what surprising in a country which in its propaganda emphasizes 
the existence of complete equality of opportunities for the sexes. 
No indication was given as to the social status of the delegates, 
but this can be deduced to a certain extent from their educational 
background. Eighty-four delegates had an uncompleted and 709 
a completed high school education (among the latter Pegov named 
282 engineers, 98 from the teaching profession, 68 agricultural 
specialists, 18 economists, 11 doctors, 7 lawyers; the unspecified 
rest were probably professional Party officials); and 176 delegate: 
had an uncompleted and 223 a completed secondary schoo! 
education. There were none with elementary schooling alone, and 
purely elementary education is still quite the rule in the country- 
side. It would therefore seem that nearly two-thirds of the dele- 
gates came from the privileged strata of society, since the re- 
introduction of school fees in 1940 made for ‘natural selection’ by 
the purse. 

The new membership fees will range from 4 per cent of the 
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wages of those earning under 500 rubles a month, to 3 per cent for 
those earning over 2,000 rubles. 


The Value of Chinese Trade to Britain 


In recent months Chinese spokesmen and writers have made 
much of the importance to Britain, and to other Western countries, 
of trade with China. The theme was expounded at the time of the 
Economic Conference in Moscow in April, and the leader of the 
party picked by the Britain-China Friendship Association to visit 
China recently adverted to it in his statement at the end of the 
tour. The real reason for this interest in trade with the West is, 
in the words of Chen Han-seng writing in a Shanghai journal, 
that ‘as industry develops demands are mounting for capital goods 
and materials, raw materials for the chemical industry, transport 
vehicles, tractors, and agriculture machines.’ Dr Chen remarks 
that materials and equipment are being received from Russia and 
Eastern Europe but goes on to say that ‘in the course of our in- 
dustrial development we will need more than what these countries 
can export to us. We definitely want to increase our imports from 
the United States, Britain, France, Japan, and India. However, 
what the trade rupture with China, caused by the policy initiated 
by the United States and adopted by West Europe, will cost the 
blockading nations is infinitely more than the damage done to us.’ 
While hostilities continue in Korea it is of course improbable 
that the British Government would permit the export to China of 
most of the goods mentioned, and imports less capable of sustain- 
ing a war economy seem to be of much less interest to the Chinese. 
It seems unlikely, however, that the subject would be pursued 
with such vigour, whether as propaganda or with the genuine hope 
of increasing imports, unless the Chinese Government really 
believed that the China trade was of great significance to Britain 
nd other countries. It is therefore of some interest to look at the 
actual figures of British trade with China. The position is com- 
plicated by the existence of Hong Kong, and, owing to the difficulty 
of separating Chinese from non-Chinese trade, the following per- 
ntages include all United Kingdom trade with Hong Kong as 
t were trade with China. The importance of the Chinese trade 
therefore if anything somewhat overstated. 
The highest percentage of total British exports reached by 
British exports to China and Hong Kong in the decade before 
1939 Was in 1932, when they were 3-47 per cent; 1932 also had 
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the highest percentage, 1-79, of all trade. The highest percentage 


for imports was 1°04 per cent in 1929. In 1936, the last year 


before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, trade with Hong [J 


Kong and China amounted to 1-26 per cent of British trade, with 
exports at 1-79 per cent and imports at 0-99 per cent. The chief 
items imported from China and Hong Kong in 1936 were eggs, 
bristles, vegetable oils (mostly tung oil), tea, and tin. Tea from 
China comprised less than one-fiftieth of total British imports of 
tea, vegetable oils under one-ninth, and tin under one-twelfth. 
Eggs from China, on the other hand, comprised between one- 
quarter and one-third of British imports of eggs by value, and 
bristles the bulk of the supply. The value of total imports in 1936 
was {7,618,000 from China and {754,000 from Hong Kong. 
£107,000 worth of imports was also received from Manchuria. 
By comparison imports from the British West Indies, British 
Honduras, and British Guiana amounted to {9,112,000, from 
Sweden {£20,629,000, and from Belgium £18,645,000. The figures 
for China and Hong Kong, if combined, would have enabled 
them to rank twenty-third amongst the United Kingdom’s sources 
of supply in 1936. 

The more important items exported from the United Kingdom 
to China and Hong Kong in the same year were iron and steel 
and their manufactures; wool tops; machinery; vehicles; and 
chemicals, drugs, and dyestuffs. The total figures for exports were 
£5,780,000 to China, {2,105,000 to Hong Kong, and £33,000 
to Manchuria. The comparable figure for exports to the West 
Indian territories was £6,434,000, to Sweden £10,387,000, and to 
Belgium {£9,466,000. The combined figures placed China and 
Hong Kong sixteenth in the list of British markets. 

In the last full year before the outbreak of the European war, 
1938, British trade with China and Hong Kong had dropped to the 
lowest percentages of the decade, 1-69 per cent of all Britain’s 
exports and 0-76 per cent of all her imports. The percentages of 
British exports and imports for the past five years, with exports 
to China and Hong Kong first, are: 1947: 2:24 and 0-52; 1948: 
1°85 and 0:66; 1949: 1-68 and 0-61; 1950: 1-44 and 0-86; and 
1951: 1°47 and 0-56. In 1948, the last year before the triumph 
of the new regime, the value of exports was {8,650,000 to China 
and {20,575,000 to Hong Kong, out of total exports valued at 
£1,582,900,000; imports amounted to {8,201,000 from China and 
£5,510,000 from Hong Kong, out of a total of £2,078,000,000. 
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[he goods in the trade changed little in 1948 as against 1936, 
though vegetable oils became the leading import and machinery 
the leading export. 

There seem to be two main reasons for the exaggerated Chinese 
belief in the importance to Britain of trade with China. The first 
lies in the importance to China in the past of trade with Britain. 
In 1936, 10°6 per cent of Chinese trade was with the United 
Kingdom and 7-5 per cent with Hong Kong, though the second 
was not all of course ultimately trade with Britain. In 1922, when 
almost half British exports to China and Hong Kong were still 
cotton textiles, 11-5 per cent of China’s trade was with the United 
Kingdom and 25-5 per cent with Hong Kong, while trade with 
China and Hong Kong was only 2-29 per cent of British trade. 
Earlier still, when Britain supplied the great bulk of China’s wool 
and cotton textile imports, the percentages were even greater. As 
late as 1907 over half China’s trade was with Hong Kong and the 
United Kingdom, the percentages in that year being 13-1 for the 
United Kingdom and 37-1 for Hong Kong. 

The other reason why British trade has been over-estimated by 
the Chinese lies in the nature of the British firms operating in 
China and the existence of large British assets in the former Con- 
cessions and ‘Treaty Ports. In 1941, according to a British official 

timate made in 1947, British business investments in China were 

orth about £124 million, while the capital represented by Chinese 
Government and railway bonds quoted in London added about 
{53 million to the total. These figures, which do not include the 
lue of British-owned shipping operating in the area or of assets 
Hong Kong, were thought to underestimate rather than to 
ggerate the value of the assets in China. The latest official 
mate, made by Mr Eden in the Commons on 20 May 1952, was 
he figure was probably ‘something between {200 million 
| {250 million’. In practice the British firms operating in China 
ed larger in Chinese eyes than these figures would indicate, for 
f their most important, though intangible, assets lay in their 
viedge of trading conditions in China and in the reputation 
had acquired from years of activity in China. 
se assets seem however by now for the greater part to be 
Britain. The relinquishment of British rights under the 
l‘reaty and subsequent events had probably reduced their 
by 1949, and the present regime has in the past made no 
nor will, so far as can be seen, in the future—to put it at 
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its lowest—to prevent their extinction. Indeed, in Mr Eden’s 
words, ‘most of the British companies have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that they can no longer operate satisfactorily inside 
China’. Mr Eden, it is true, went on to remark that both ‘Her 
Majesty’s Government and the firms themselves remain convinced 
of the need and desirability for British trade with China to be 
continued’, and suggested some new form of organization amongst 
the firms to achieve this. But there seems little real prospect of 
any considerable recovery of British interests in China. Those 
interests have, in recent years at least, lain mainly in the trade, 
shipping, banking, and other services provided by the great British 
concerns rather than in direct trade. The Chinese no longer want 
these services, and so far as trade is concerned they export little 
of vital interest to Britain and are anxious to import only such 
goods as, quite apart from the present ‘strategic’ considerations, 
are least difficult to sell elsewhere. 


Danish Defence Expenditure 

An article on Denmark in the October issue of The World Today 
gave figures of present Danish defence expenditure. A statement 
recently published by the Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
throws interesting light on the total State expenditure on defence 
incurred since the financial year 1946-7. It will be seen from the 
table quoted below that this expenditure was very much higher 
than could be gathered from statements made at variqus times in 
the Danish Rigsdag, which apparently usually referred to expendi- 
ture for some particular section of defence. Figures in brackets 
represent the percentage which defence expenditure bears to the 
total State expenditure. 


1946-7 Kr. 77,000,000 (abt. £3,850,000) ( 9:2) 


1947-8 253,000,000 ( ,, 12,650,000) (10°5) 
1948-9 333,000,000 ( ,, 16,650,000) (11°5) 
1949-50 366,000,000 ( ,, 18,300,000) (13°6) 
1950-1 363,000,000 ( ,, 18,150,000) (13°4) 
1951-2 571,000,000 ( ,, 28,550,000) (17°8) 
1952-3* abt. 775,000,000 ( ,, 38,750,000) (21-1) 
1953-4* 5» 1200,000,000 ( ,, 60,000,000) (29°5) 


* Preliminary Estimates 
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The Eisenhower Victory 
Post-Election Prospects 


THE election in the United States on 4 November was a personal 
triumph for General Eisenhower. He defeated a Democratic 
opponent whose party had been in power for over twenty years; 
his 33 million popular votes, more than any presidential candidate 
had ever been given before, came from every group and every 
section of the country, from the south, the cities, and the trade 
unions, the three rocks on which the Democratic strength was 
built, as well as from the midwest, the farmers, and the business 
men on whom the Republicans have relied for their past successes. 
And, most important of all, Americans showed that it was Ike 
they liked, not the Republican party, by their voting in the Con- 
gressional elections, which were held simultaneously. 
Usually a presidential candidate, particularly one who wins a 
victory of the Eisenhower proportions, brings back with him 
enough of his party’s Congressional candidates to dominate at least 
the House of Representatives, if not the Senate. But this year in 
neither Chamber of the new Congress will the Republicans have 
more than a bare majority. In the Senate they will have to depend 
n the casting vote of the Vice-President, Mr Nixon, should the 
rebel Senator Morse decide to support the Democrats; in the 
House they will have only 3 or 4 votes above the necessary 218. 
This is the result that was anticipated in the early spring, when 
the Republicans were being urged to nominate General Eisen- 
hower because it was believed they could only win with a candidate 
who had more popular appeal than his party. The months of 
ampaigning across the country by train and television, the speeches 
ind the sensations, all on a larger and perhaps more bitter scale 
n ever before, apparently made little or no difference to the 
ilt of the election. They have, however, made a great difference 
General Eisenhower’s reputation, not, obviously, with the 
erage American voter, but with informed observers, and particu- 
ly newspapermen, who followed the campaign closely in Wash- 
ton and even more in Europe. When General Eisenhower left 
; in June, he left behind him a certainty that, so far as the 
rests of the free world were concerned, there could be no 
tter President for the United States. But now, whether justifiably 
t, this certainty has become a doubt. 
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To some extent the reason for this change is to be found not in 
the General, but in his opponent. In nominating Governor 
Stevenson as their candidate, the Democrats chose a man whose 
political stature bears comparison with that of Abraham Lincoln 
or Woodrow Wilson, especially as regards the high quality of his 
speeches and his refusal to sacrifice principle to expediency. He 
was a man after the hearts of journalists, especially European ones, 
and many of their reports on the election were coloured by their 
enthusiasm. The deep disappointment felt in certain quarters both 
at home and abroad at Mr Stevenson’s defeat is partly explained 
by this and partly by the fact that it was he who fought the high 
level campaign, far above ordinary party controversy, that had 
been expected of General Eisenhower, while the General came 
down into the mud of the political arena. 

But above all the explanation lies in the weaknesses which the 
General revealed once he was in that arena. It was not that he was 
a poor orator; he improved in that respect as the campaign went 
on, and in any case this fault was more than compensated for by 
the warm friendliness of his impromptu talks. It was not that he 
showed a remarkable ignorance about controversial domestic issues; 
he improved in this respect also, and in any case these were not 
questions with which he had previously been concerned in any 
way. But he showed an almost inexcusable unawareness of the 
implications of his remarks on questions with which he had been 
very much concerned; his attention had to be drawn, fer instance, 
to the near certainty that ‘liberation’ of the countries behind the 
[ron Curtain meant world war. And the man who was nominated 
over the fierce opposition of the die-hard wing of his party seemed 
ready to tolerate the most objectionable members of that wing, the 
witch-hunters and the isolationists, and to sympathize with the 
conservatives, many of whose views on domestic matters he 
apparently shared. 

The General’s friends say that these and other disquieting 
developments were needed to make his victory certain, to win 
the votes of the special groups, such as Polish-Americans, and to 
ensure that the party machines did their best for the General. If 
indeed, as is to be hoped, he was guided only by election strategy, 
not by conviction or lack of ability, he now has every chance to 
prove it. For the completeness of his victory has removed any 
need to make concessions for the sake of party unity; the voters 
have given General Eisenhower a clear mandate to govern as he 
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and not as his party decides. In the course of his campaign he 
showed himself a quick learner. Then he learnt to be a politician, 
now he will have to learn to be a President. 

He has begun well, showing both statesmanship and sportsman- 
ship in consenting to co-operate at once with President ‘Truman 
in arranging the transfer of public business; the last time a new 
party took office, in 1933, Mr Roosevelt rejected a similar offer 
from Mr Hoover. Nowadays the period before the Administration 
changes on 20 January, a period during which all but routine 
Government business is inevitably at a standstill, is shorter than 
in 1933, but the importance of the operation to be transferred is 
| infinitely greater; the Government is now spending some $80 
billion a year and employing over 24 million civilian workers. 
Unlike most of his predecessors, General Eisenhower, great as is 
his knowledge of one branch of this huge machine, has neither 
administrative nor Congressional experience. Furthermore he will 
have to replace, and will wish to replace, the managerial staff down 
to a lower level than would be necessary under the British system; 
there is no American equivalent of the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary. Civil service conditions of employment have now spread 
very far through the American bureaucracy, but a change of party 
in power still means not only a new Cabinet, but new Ambassadors 
n most of the important capitals, new heads for such bodies as 
the Mutual Security Agency, and a completely new set of advisers 

wr the President. 

General Eisenhower has already chosen two of these. Mr Joseph 
Dodge, a Detroit banker with wide experience as financial expert 
o the Government in occupation areas, will sit in on the final 
tages of drawing up the Budget for the fiscal year beginning next 
july, which President ‘Truman must by law present to Congress 

fore he goes. Mr Henry Cabot Lodge, one of the General’s 

t faithful Republican supporters, who has just lost his seat as 
Senator for Massachusetts, will act as a liaison with other Govern- 
nt departments on the General’s behalf. Neither, it is emphas- 

i, will take any responsibility for decisions made during the 

rim period, but at least they will know the reasons for these 
sions and the background of problems that are undecided 
hen the General takes office. This should save him from mis- 
dling, through ignorance, any sudden crises, in the Middle 
for example, and should enable him to work out a construc- 
pproach to important issues quickly. To facilitate this still 
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further, the General is already announcing the names of those who 
have agreed to serve in his Cabinet. 

The most important of these appointments, that of Mr John 
Foster Dulles as Secretary of State, will ensure continuity in 
foreign affairs, for Mr Dulles, a strong advocate of a bipartisan 
policy, was until recently working with Mr Acheson. He is also a 
bridge between the two wings of the Republican party, for he is 
close to Governor Dewey, the party’s liberal leader, and was also 
favoured for the post by Senator Taft. For the other appoint- 
ments so far announced, notably that of Mr Charles Wilson as 
Secretary of Defence, General Eisenhower seems to be choosing 
men of administrative and business experience who will bring to 
the Government an efficiency it has often lacked under the Demo- 
crats. Unlike most Presidents-elect, the General comes out of the 
campaign with no commitments as regards Cabinet posts, and he 
can therefore make full use of his ability, for which he has always 
been famous, to choose good advisers and to give them a free hand. 

A further indication of whether the General intends to strike 
out on his own or to follow Senator Taft’s lead will come with his 
Inaugural Address on 20 January. The proposals in it will be 
outlined in more detail in subsequent requests to Congress for 
specific legislation. As long as the prestige of his victory is upon 
him, for some months at least, these requests will almost certainly 
be granted, in spite of the narrowness of the Republican majorities 
in Congress. It is, incidentally, important that the Republican 
party has a majority, however small, in both houses, since it 
means that it will have no justification for covering any failures 
while in office with the excuse that it did not control the legislature. 
But in practice the new Congress, like the old one, will divide, on 
ideological rather than party lines, into two coalitions. Their exact 
make-up will be fluid, with the widest variations depending on 
whether international or domestic issues are being considered, 
but basically the division will be between the conservatives, the 
southern Democrats, and the mid-western Republicans on the one 
hand, and the liberals of both parties on the other, most of whom 
come from the big cities. 

General Eisenhower gave few promises during the campaign 
and those he did give were carefully vague, which explains why 
there is so much doubt about the policies he will follow now that 
he has been elected. His most positive undertaking, which was 
accompanied by outspoken criticisms of developments before and 
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after the outbreak of the Korean war, was to go to Korea and see 
for himself what could be done. This was frequently, although 
ncorrectly, interpreted to mean that he would bring the war to an 
end, or at least reduce American participation in it, and it certainly 
won him many votes, particularly among women. 

A new approach to this war, and to the whole question of Far 
Eastern policy, is therefore to be expected from the General, but 
he is not the man to let the United States shirk its international 
responsibilities, either in the Pacific or in Europe. No one, more- 
er, is better qualified to lead the country in the reshaping and 
co-ordination of all its foreign aid programmes, which is already 
overdue. This can hardly fail to involve an attempt to substitute 
trade for aid as a means of enabling other countries to earn dollars 
instead of depending on grants. General Eisenhower realizes the 
necessity of this, but his first battle with his Congress may come 
over tariff policy, since the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
must be renewed before next June. 

Economy, in foreign aid, in defence, and in every other branch 
f government, was another of General Eisenhower’s promises, to 
be accompanied by tax reductions. It is difficult to see how this 
can be achieved quickly, but it had much appeal for an electorate 
which feels it has been cheated by high taxes and high prices out of 
he better standard of living increased earnings should bring. 
General Eisenhower’s victory was in fact largely a reaction against 

party in power, a party which, rightly or wrongly, carries 
ponsibility for an unpopular war and an expensive rearmament 
programme, for allowing corruption to grow in government, and 

r hesitating to root out Communist influences in Washington. 

But the reaction would not have gone as far as it did had the 

rs not been offered a candidate whom they admired and trusted ; 
m the evidence of the Congressional results it is doubtful if any 
her Republican candidate could have won. And the reaction was 
ch more against Democratic mismanagement than against 

emocratic policy. What the voters trusted General Eisenhower 
do was to follow the same policies by different means, both 
ad and at home, to continue international co-operation and 
nestic prosperity. 

(he latter involves two things: the social insurance, the farm 

» support system, and so on—the American version of the 
Welfare State—which General Eisenhower definitely undertook to 
ntinue; and a readiness to take up the slack in the economy, by 
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means, for instance, of credit manipulation and public works, 
should there be any signs of a recession. Such signs are likely to 
appear in the second half of next year, when the rearmament pro- 
gramme will be levelling off; its ability to deal with such a situation 
may well be the Eisenhower Administration’s first real test—and if 
it fails it may also be its Jast. Such a situation would show conclu- 
sively whether General Eisenhower has the ability, which some 
doubt, to initiate policy. In the past he has only had to carry out 
broad directives from above; now he must write his own. It would 
show too whether he is prepared to break away from the conserva- 
tive Republicans, who run the party machine, in and out of Con- 
gress, who would reject as socialistic any bold attempts to deal 
with an economic crisis. 

Failure to deal with such a crisis would mean a Democratic 
return to power in 1956, for to the American voter the word 
Democrat has become a synonym for prosperity. And the Demo- 
cratic party, in ruins as it is today, still has a firm foundation on 
which to build. The solid South was shattered by General Eisen- 
hower’s battering ram, the city machines were cracked beyond 
repair, the labour vote escaped from the trade union leaders, but 
nevertheless Governor Stevenson’s record of 27 million votes was 
only exceeded by President Roosevelt in his great triumphs. If the 
Republican party is to stay in power, it must allow its leader 
General Eisenhower—and he must allow himself—to put the 
country above his party, to be a truly national leader. ‘The oppor- 
tunity is his: if he takes it he can be as victorious in peace as he was 
in war. 


N. B. 


The Satellite Police System 


Most of the police forces of the satellite States are military 
formations, recruited, trained, and organized as ordinary armies. 
They include units which are not even known in the West. ‘The 
Czechoslovak Police Force, for example, consists of six different 
organizations: National Security troops, Frontier Guards, Secret 
Police, Prison Guards, Factory Militia, and People’s Militia. The 
Prison Guards are subdivided into labour camp units, transport 
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troops (units escorting prisoners and deportees throughout the 
country), and ordinary prison guards. The People’s Militia (in 
some satellite countries known as ‘Local Militia’) consists of many 
miscellaneous formations, including harvest militiamen, collective 
farm guards, and railway troops (units guarding the railway lines 
and stations, roads, bridges, canals, etc.) 

The exact number of all these forces is, of course, a carefully 
guarded Communist secret. But there are sufficiently reliable 
refugee reports, as well as references in the satellite press, to enable 
us to make an approximate estimate. For all six satellites (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania) esti- 
mates of the total vary between 600,000 and 850,000. Most prob- 
ably the correct figure is in the neighbourhood of 700,000, made 
up as follows: Poland, 200,000; Czechoslovakia, 150,000; Hun- 
: gary, 120,000; Rumania, 150,000; Bulgaria, 100,000; and Albania, 
20,000." 

Police credits are no longer published in any of the satellite 
Budgets. During the debate on the 1952 Polish Budget, however, a 
Polish deputy revealed that the credits for the Ministry of Security 
stood at 4,272 million zlotys; in 1950 they were 1,300 million, and 
690 million in 1948, so that during the past four years there has 
been an increase of over 610 per cent. It is interesting to observe 
that the Polish army estimates have increased, over the same 
period of four years, at roughly the same rate. They were 1,023 
million zlotys in 1948, 2,500 million in 1950, and 6,600 million in 

g52—an increase of 660 per cent.? In other words, Polish police 
xpenditure has never fallen below 60 per cent of the ever- 
nereasing military expenditure. It seems probable that the police 

edits of the other satellites are equally large, amounting, as in 
Poland, to about two-thirds of the huge army credits. By way of 
omparison it should perhaps be recalled that the annual credits for 
he British Police are £30 million, or about 2 per cent of the esti- 
mated current military expenditure of £1,400 million. 

The importance of the police forces is often emphasized by lead- 

, satellite Cabinet Ministers and official spokesmen. The Hun- 

irian Premier Matyas Rakosi openly admitted that ‘a desperate 





se figures refer to the uniformed police only. For a most detailed analysis 
satellite police forces, including auxiliary units and secret police, see Leland 
ve’s Conquest by Terror, Random House, New York, 1952, chapter 3. 
\ll figures are calculated in the new Polish zlotys, introduced in 1950. For 
tailed analysis of the Polish defence and security estimates see East Europe 
ndon), No. 373, 3 April 1952. 
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struggle’ between Communists and non-Communists had to be 
waged for the ‘capture’ of the police force. The Communists 
managed to take it over ‘right from the start’. They took care that 
it should ‘remain a reliable and sharp weapon’ in the struggle 
against the opponents of Communism.! The Rumanian party organ 
Scanteia described the police as ‘a rigorous organ of the State’, 
which ‘crushes the class enemy without mercy’ and sees that ‘all 
Government decisions are literally applied’.2 The Czechoslovak 
Police Minister, Karel Bacilek, called it ‘the loyal and dreaded 
protector’ of the Communist regime.® 

The Frontier Guards are, perhaps, the ‘crack’ formations of the 
uniformed police forces. Their pay is double that of ordinary 
policemen and, in addition, they receive cash payments for captured 
or killed ‘violators of the frontiers’. These are unfortunate refugees 
who try to cross the borders and escape to the West. The payment 
varies according to the political importance of the killed or cap- 
tured refugee. In Hungary a guard who succeeds in capturing a 
refugee alive usually receives a fortnight’s leave besides his prize 
money. If he captures or kills another guard trying to escape, the 
reward is immediate promotion in rank. 

The frontiers themselves are no frontiers in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They are veritable front lines, complete with trenches, 
mine-fields, dug-outs, rows of barbed wire, concrete pillar boxes, 
machine gun nests, camouflaged command posts, underground 
passages, searchlights, and so on. The Sofia Communist paper 
Delo (22 August 1952) proudly declared that Bulgaria’s frontiers 
‘with the imperialist world’ have been converted into ‘a fortress’. 
The Bulgarian Prime Minister, Valko Chervenkov, in a speech 
praising the Frontier Guards, asked them ‘to follow the example of 
their Soviet brothers and seal the frontiers hermetically’. Service in 
the Frontier Guard is reserved for those regular army conscript 
soldiers who have distinguished themselves as ardent supporters 
of the regime. The Officer Corps is professional and consists of 
officers specially chosen for their political reliability. 

Of the police forces stationed in the interior of the country the 
most important are the so-called ‘armed units of national security’. 
They do not perform ordinary police duties; the People’s Militia 


1 Rakosi speech before the Budapest Party Academy on 29 February 1952. For 
English text see Jron Curtain News, Free Europe Committee, New York, 1952, 
No. 5 (May), p. 43. 

2 Scanteia, 23 January 1952. 

3 Manchester Guardian, 16 August 1952. 
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is used for such purpose. They are stationed in several strategically 
important districts and constitute a sort of reserve army, to be used 
in case of major disturbances. They are highly motorized; their 
arms and equipment are of the best quality, and they are constantly 
‘shown off’ at military parades and party demonstrations, as a 
reminder of the power of the Communist regimes. Like the 
Frontier Guards, the internal security troops are known for their 
fanatical loyalty to the Communist party. They might best be 
compared with the former Nazi S.S. troops. 

The Prison Guards, which include the Labour Camp troops, 
administer and guard the political prisons and the forced labour 
camps (usually called Labour Educational Camps). Detailed in- 
formation on satellite slave labour was given to the U.N. Ad Hoc 
Committee on Forced Labour which recently concluded its third 
session in Geneva. The Committee, organized in March 1951, 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Ramaswami Muladiar of India, 
heard many former camp prisoners give first-hand evidence of 
their experiences. In the past two or three years many Allied de- 
partments dealing with refugees, as well as some refugee organiza- 
tions, have collected abundant and reliable information on the 
camps in Eastern Europe. Refugees who have had personal experi- 
ences of camp life have been interviewed, and their evidence has 
been scrupulously checked with previous records. The U.N. Ad 
Hoc Committee was presented with detailed accounts of the various 
camps, including carefully drawn maps and sketches of camp 

ildings and huts. In this way the Committee was able to obtain 

idea of the details of prison life, conditions of work, forms of 
punishment, food, clothing, postal services etc. in each camp. 

The full report of the Committee is not expected to be ready 
before the summer of 1953. So far only a few press releases of the 
information received have been published. The estimates of the 
total number of camp prisoners in all six satellites vary between 

0,000 and 1,300,000. The camps themselves are known to 
number over 450. This difference in estimates is due mainly to the 

k of a uniform system of ‘defining’ and describing the different 

tegories of camps. Some camps are run on the Nazi concentration 

mp system. In fact many of them, especially in Western Poland 
nd Czechoslovakia, are housed in the old Nazi concentration 
camps. Originally built by the Gestapo, these camps represent 
mall towns of some 30,000 ‘inhabitants’ and more. 

Most of the recently built camps, however, are much smaller. 
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They are situated near large Government building projects, such 
as, for example, the Rumanian Danube-Black Sea canal. Still 
others are small-sized ‘working colonies’, in which the prisoners 
live in barracks where they are confined only during the night. 
During the day they go to work, under escort, outside the camps. 
In addition, small groups of prisoners are allotted to collective farms. 
They live in not very heavily guarded buildings, or in tents, on the 
farms. There are also ‘transport camps’ which house prisoners 
sent from one camp to another, or deportees for whom no accom- 
modation can be found in their enforced place of internment. 
Special camps exist for women and for young people, and camps 
for priests, usually set up in old monasteries. In Czechoslovakia, 
the former Archbishop Dr Joseph Beran of Prague was confined 
for some time in such a camp at the Nova Rise monastery in 
Southern Moravia, near the Austrian border. The number of 
priests detained at this camp is known to be about 300. 

In addition to the camps there are the ordinary prisons, which, 
for all six satellites, are estimated to hold about 250,000 political 
prisoners. During the summer months nearly all able-bodied 
prison inmates—except those considered too ‘dangerous’ from a 
Communist point of view—are sent out to camps to work on 
Government building projects. But because of the rigours of 
Eastern European winters most out-of-door work has to stop 
between November and March. During these months the number 
of camp prisoners is at its lowest, as towards the end of the autumn 
most of the ‘ordinary prisoners’ go back to prison and those whose 
sentences expire are set free. Practically no camp prisoners are 
freed during the summer months. ‘Getting-out’ time always comes 
at the end of the so-called working season, in November. At the 
beginning of the season, in March, all camps are once again filled 
to capacity. The busiest months for the police are therefore 
January and February, when the so-called ‘quotas’ of arrests have 
to be fulfilled so that the camps may not suffer from lack of working 
hands. As in Soviet Russia, the police force in the satellite coun- 
tries is gradually becoming one of the biggest ‘employers’ of 
labour in the State. 

The People’s Militia, which could be described as the ‘ordinary 
police’, has to deal with the largest number of ‘unreliable elements’. 
These are the deportees—those families who are ejected from their 
homes, expelled from their place of residence, and forcibly in- 
terned in remote country districts where they live under police 
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supervision. In Communist language this is the kind of life that is 
called ‘free exile’. Deportations in satellite Europe started im- 
mediately after the end of the war, but they assumed a mass 
character towards the middle of 1948, first in Bulgaria, and, later 
in that year, in Rumania and Poland. The turn of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia came in 1949. 

The satellite press has described the deportees as ‘reactionary 
fifth-columnists’, ‘capitalists and landlords’, and, in general, 
‘people dangerous to public safety’ who should not be allowed to 
‘poison the atmosphere of the cities’. But reactionaries, capitalists, 
and landlords form only a very small proportion of the vast number 
of deportees, who are people from all walks of life, representing all 
professional classes—teachers, doctors, writers, musicians, artists, 
and clergymen—whom the Communists consider too independent 
for their liking. These families represent, in other words, the East- 
European intelligentsia, in the ‘Continental’ sense of that much 
abused word. They were the eyes, the ears, and the brains of the 
‘bourgeois society’. They had a profound influence over both the 
political and the cultural life of their respective countries. ‘They 
were ‘at the centre of things’ in every city and in every village 
community. In times of foreign occupation or internal oppression 

exigencies tragically familiar to all Eastern European nations— 
these families tended to become the rallying points of national 
resistance. In deporting and dispersing the East European intelli- 
gentsia the Communist Governments have very greatly increased 
the difficulties of any future nation-wide anti-Communist resist- 
ance movement. 

The next big group of deportees are the so-called ‘Kulaks’ or 
‘village rich’. These are the peasants who have been active in 
opposing the Communist collectivization policy. It seems that the 
Communists are unable to impose collectivization in any peasant 
country before ‘liquidating the Kulaks in open battle’, to quote 
Stalin. It is significant that slave labour was introduced in Russia 

n a mass scale only after the Soviet collectivization drive in the 
(9308.1 In this respect the satellite collectivization drive is follow- 
ing the Soviet pattern. 

The most recent big group of deportees is the most unusual one. 
it consists entirely of Communists and their families. In the past 


' Forced labour camp prisoners in Russia before collectivization, in 1928, were 
not believed to number more than 30,000. See the chapter on forced labour in 
David Dallin’s The Real Soviet Russia (London, 1947). 
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four years some two million members of the satellite Communist 
parties (out of a total of 8 million) have been expelled for anti- 
Soviet and anti-party activities. It is estimated that between 5 and 
10 per cent of them have been detained or deported. Including the 
families this makes about 500,000. The total number of all depor- 
tees in the six satellites is reliably estimated at over 2 million. 

The deportation of these millions of people and their supervision 
in exile is a tremendous task keeping thousands of policemen busy 
all the time. Each deportee has to have a police file with his 
personal history, details of his property, ‘crimes’, punishments, 
movements, and so on carefully recorded in great detail. The 
deportation procedure itself is very complicated. The deportees 
are usually ejected from their homes during the night. In the 
majority of cases only a few hours’ notice is given, and the depor- 
tees are permitted to take only what the Communist authorities 
describe as ‘personal belongings’—a small suitcase containing the 
barest necessities. The policemen who order and supervise such 
deportations have to deal with several families during the same 
night. All deportees have to be sent in lorries to the railway stations, 
where special cattle truck trains take them to their places of 
banishment. 

The flats or houses of the deportees present another problem. 
In theory the deportee remains the owner of the house or flat from 
which he has been forced out. He agrees, however, to ‘transfer’ the 
temporary possession of his house, furniture, and clothes to the 
police authorities. In their turn the police lease the dwelling, again 
temporarily, to new occupants. This is not done out of considera- 
tion for the deportees, but purely as a means of increasing the 
power of the police. The new occupants of the vacated flats or 
houses know full well that their new homes belong to the police. 
For the police, however, this means more work. Special branches 
have been organized in all satellite police forces to deal with such 
‘housing’ problems. 

But the People’s Militia has to supervise not only deportees and 
internees living in ‘free exile’: it has also to keep a careful and 
constant watch on every citizen, irrespective of his or her social 
position and political importance. As the Czechoslovak Police 
Ministry announced last August, special ‘auxiliary guards of 
public safety’, consisting usually of three ‘volunteers’ working 
under the direct orders of a police official, have been formed even 
in the smallest farms or tractor stations. In some satellite countries 
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these auxiliary police units are called ‘watch committees’. During 
the summer they form themselves into ‘harvest militiamen’ and 
keep a day and night guard on all work in the countryside. A 
Polish Government decree, passed in December 1950, gave these 
auxiliary policemen special privileges, protecting them from being 
prosecuted by their victims should their denunciations prove 
groundless even by Communist standards. Last April, in Bulgaria, 
a group of school children was publicly decorated for ‘excellent 
work in assisting the police in the frontier areas.’ The children 
had been trained to ‘uncover deviationists’, refugees who had tried 
to escape’ across the frontiers. Very often police informers appear 
under the guise of ‘newspaper correspondents’. The Hungarian 
Communist press has called them ‘the eyes of the nation’. In the 
cities they ‘roam the factories alertly, their sharp eyes helping to 
unmask the enemy’.? 

The activities of the satellite police forces are facilitated by the 
new Soviet-type laws and rules of court procedure adopted by all 
satellite Governments. Article 1 of the Rumanian Penal Code, 
passed in April 1949, stipulates that ‘actions which are considered 
dangerous for society can be punished.even when they are not 
expressly punishable by law’. According to the new Czechoslovak 
Penal Code enacted in July 1950, a sentence of imprisonment can 
be extended ‘if it appears from the manner in which the offence 
was committed that a hostile attitude towards the people’s demo- 
cratic regime was demonstrated or intended to be demonstrated’. 
Furthermore, if an offender, after serving his sentence, has ‘not 
changed his attitude’ (towards the Government) he can be given 
another two years of forced labour.* The Sofia Communist paper 
Front (27 February 1952) describes the new role of Bulgarian 
courts in the following significant terms: “The courts oppose any- 
one who openly or secretly hinders the building of socialism. The 
courts participate actively in the struggle to liquidate all members 
of the class enemy’. 

To sum up. The satellite police forces, organized on Soviet 
pattern, are powerful military formations of some 700,000 officers 

‘ Radio Sofia, 22 April 1952. 

Szabad Nep, 2 February 1952 

* For a review of the satellite laws on forced labour see A Red Paper on 
Forced Labour (U.N. Information Office, Washington, 1952). Czechoslovak laws 
analysed in Population Transfers and Forced Labour in Czechoslovakia (New 
rk, 1951), a publication of the National Committee for a Free Europe. 


anian forced labour laws are discussed in The Eastern Quarterly 
London), August—October 1952. 
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and men. They are the backbone of the Communist regimes. 
Under their direct supervision forced labour has been introduced 
throughout the whole of Eastern Europe. At present there are over 
450 forced labour camps, holding about one million prisoners, in 
addition to some 250,000 political prisoners detained in ordinary 
prisons. Another two million satellite citizens, men, women, and 
children from all walks of life, all professions, and of all ages have 
been interned in enforced places of residence. The satellite judicial 


system has been completely reorganized along Soviet lines. 
M. P. 


Hope for the Arab Refugees 
The Yarmuk Project 


For four years the refugees from Palestine have been living on 
relief in the countries where they took refuge at the end of 1948. 
Very few have been taken off the ration rolls into permanent em- 
ployment, and, because the birth rate exceeds the death rate, their 
numbers increase. In June 1952 the total number receiving relief 
was 881,000, a slightly higher total than in the previous year. The 
obstacles to their resettlement are all too well-known. On the 
political side, the main obstacle has been the Arab Governments’ 
refusal to accept responsibility for the resettlement of the refu- 
gees, on the ground that to do so would be to prejudice their 
chances of repatriation and the negotiations with Israel. On the 
economic side, the obstacle has been the low ‘absorptive capacity’ 
of the refugee receiving countries, an obstacle which would remain 
even if the political difficulties were removed. 

Thus there has been a complete political stalemate, and an 
economic deadlock. No change in the political situation appeared 
possible until there could be a political settlement in the relations 
between the Arab States and Israel, and that possibility seemed, 
and still seems, very remote. The prospects of a general economic 
expansion great enough to absorb the refugees into productive 
employment seemed remote also; for a large expansion would 
necessitate the introduction of extensive development schemes to 
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utilize the water-power resources of the region. Such schemes would 
necessitate the investment of capital on a considerable scale, and 
would also require the support of the Governments, which would 
have to take the responsibility for projects of this size. Thus the 
economic deadlock tied in with the political stalemate, and without 
a change in the political situation could not be broken. 

The United Nations Relief and Works Agency (U.N.R.W.A.) 
until now has appeared powerless to provide a remedy, and has 
come in for some rather venomous criticism on that account. Yet 
the circumstances of its foundation, and the nature of its functions, 
have hitherto seemed to preclude any real attack on the problem. 
The Agency necessarily works in a political environment, which, 
as an international organization set up to meet a political obligation, 
it cannot do much to influence. The refugees rightly consider that 
they have a claim on the United Nations for relief under the resolu- 
tion of rr December 1948, which guaranteed their right of re- 
patriation or compensation. Thus the political obligations of the 
Agency rule out the sort of solution which a voluntary relief 
organization might attempt; it is not free to impose its own condi- 
tions for the grant of relief, or to use its funds as a bargaining 
weapon. ‘The economic obstacle prevents any remedy through 
small ‘works’ projects, and yet these were all that the Agency’s 
funds permitted; until this year it has been financed on a one-year 
basis, so that it has been unable to undertake the large-scale 
investment needed to promote a big expansion in employment, or 
to operate long-term development schemes. 

Yet clearly there could be no beginning of a solution unless some 
person or organization would act as an international entrepreneur 
and link up the unemployed labour, the available money, and the 
technical experts. Appropriately, and rather unobtrusively, the 
Relief and Works Agency has now begun to act in this way, and to 
lo the things which have hitherto appeared impracticable. As a 
result, the outlook for the resettlement of the refugees has suddenly 
mproved, both as to the political situation and the economic 
obstacle. 

The Director’s Annual Report for the year 1951-2! emphasizes 
that the Agency cannot take part in politics, and, in the sense of 
attempting to interfere in the relations between the Arab States 


Innual Report of the Director of the U.N. Relief and Works Agency for 
stine Refugees in the Near East, 1951-52. General Assembly, Official Records, 
eventh Session. Supplement no. 13 (A2171), New York, 1952. 
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and Israel, it has not done so. But it has, none the less, engaged in 
political negotiations with the Arab Governments with the object 
of trying to produce a more favourable outlook for the employment 
of the refugees. No Arab Government could accept the formula of 
‘resettlement (‘reintegration’ in U.N. phraseology), because 
their own public opinion, and that of the refugees, would not 
tolerate it. Since last winter, however, the Agency has attempted to 
work on a new formula of co-operation with the Governments, 
‘the improvement of refugee living conditions’. Through its 
Advisory Commission, the Agency has held consultations with the 
Governments to consider schemes for economic development 
which they would support for the purpose of benefiting the citizens 
of their own countries, as well as the refugees, and without pre- 
judicing the refugees’ chances of repatriation. The emphasis on 
the benefits to be gained by the citizens of the Arab countries was 
an advance, because it made refugee employment a by-product of 
general economic development, and not vice versa, making 
development a means of ridding the United Nations of the burden 
of relief. Last year’s United Nations Assembly approved a pro- 
gramme to cost $250 million, to be spread over three years, of 
which $50 million is to be spent on relief and $200 million on ‘the 
improvement of refugee living conditions’—that is, on schemes 
for long-term development. 

The wise decision to broaden the scope of such schemes, and 
the availability of the money, have contributed to produce a change 
in the attitude of the Arab League. At its meeting last September, 
the League decided to accept the recommendations of its political 
committee and resolved that efforts be made to settle Palestine 
refugees in West Jordan or any others who wish to establish them- 
selves in other Arab States. This decision did not involve either 
modification of the League’s attitude to repatriation or acknow- 
ledgement of any responsibility for settlement, but it is a step 
forward, in that the right to settle is recognized. Thus the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency, while keeping clear of the question of 
a political settlement, has succeeded in securing a degree of co- 
operation with the Governments, and to this extent has broken the 
political stalemate—a result which has taken much dogged opt- 
mism to reach. Optimism in diplomatic circles in the Middle East 
is not conventional, and U.N.R.W.A’s Director has incurred some 
odium thereby. 

In this more favourable political atmosphere, the Agency has 
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begun to tackle the economic obstacle, and to take the initiative in 
the introduction of development schemes. It has begun by promot- 
ing the introduction of a development scheme in Jordan, because 
this country has by far the greatest number of refugees, and be- 
cause the political situation there has been more favourable. Out 
of the total 881,000 refugees registered in June 1952, 470,000 were 
in Jordan, 204,000 in Gaza, 104,000 in Lebanon, and 84,000 in 
Syria. For the 19,000 in Israel the Israeli Government has recently 
accepted responsibility. About 5,000 are now living independently 
in Iraq. Thus more than half the refugees are now living in Jordan. 
Their number tends to increase, because the refugees in Gaza 
occasionally cross over illegally into Jordan territory. 

To appreciate the significance of U.N.R.W.A.’s proposed scheme 
for a power station and irrigation system based on the river 
Yarmuk, it is necessary to consider what have been the effects of 
the refugee influx on the Jordan economy. In very large measure, 
the refugee problem now resolves itself into the question of what 
proportion of the refugees at present in Jordan can be given 
employment there, under existing conditions, or when the 
development scheme is undertaken. One of the many tragic 
features of the refugee situation is that so large a proportion of the 
refugees have taken refuge in that country, and would prefer to 
remain there; and it is there that the Arab Governments also would 
prefer them to remain; yet, with the exception of the Gaza strip, 
it is the country where the opportunities for employment are most 
limited. 

Prior to the arrival of the refugees the population of Jordan may 
be estimated to have been some goo,o00, between 450—500,000 on 
the East Bank, formerly Transjordan, and between 400—450,000 
on the West Bank, formerly included in Palestine. Thus the influx 

f 450,000 refugees represented an increase on the indigenous 
population of something like fifty per cent. Obviously no country, 
even an advanced country with a rapidly expanding economy, 

iid hope to absorb into employment an increase of population 

uch proportions. Jordan is not, of course, an advanced country ; 

n the contrary, it is exceptionally poor and backward, a marginal 
economy in every sense of the word. The former State of Trans- 
dan just succeeded in feeding a small and fairly sparsely settled 
gricultural population, and exporting a small surplus of grain. It 
| no shortage of land because the population was small, but it 
was growing fast, and there were no great possibilities of expanding 
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the area of rain-fed cultivation, a narrow strip which has spread 
out eastwards in recent years but which cannot now be pushed out 
much farther. The area under irrigation was very small; it too has 
been somewhat extended in recent years by damming five out of 
the ten chief wadis down to the Jordan. Something has also been 
done to promote soil conservation by afforestation, and more could 
be done. But in a country where every tree that grows is a victory 
over the goat, this is slow work. Such improvements as these can 
help to keep the desert at bay and improve the lot of the cultivators, 
but they will offer no large increase in employment or production. 

In West Jordan there are similar small-scale possibilities of 
gradual improvement, by well-building, terracing, and the like, 
but they too will produce no major expansion. The shortage of 
land in this part of the country is now very acute; even before the 
influx of the refugees these districts were densely populated, and 
in the time of the Mandate it was recognized that there was in- 
sufficient land to provide for the growth of population. The 
shortage of land is intensified because, in addition to the registered 
refugees receiving relief, there are some 120,000 ‘economic’ or 
unofficial refugees, i.e. local inhabitants who have lost their farms, 
or part of them, through the partition frontier, but who are not 
officially entitled to relief because they have not lost their domicile. 
Thus neither in East nor West Jordan is there much prospect, 
under present conditions, for increasing employment in agriculture. 

The prospects of industrial development are not much brighter. 
There are possibilities of a kind. The phosphate deposits on. the 
Dead Sea could be developed, if a firm could be found to invest the 
capital, and if an extremely expensive road were constructed from 
Ma’an to Akaba for the export of the product. The Government 
has recently placed a contract with a German firm for the construc- 
tion of a cement works. But otherwise the country has almost no 
industrial raw materials. All that the Jordan State really possesses 
in the way of agricultural and industrial resources are the waters 
of the Jordan river. 

Thus the economic structure of Jordan was certainly not capable 
of absorbing any large increase in population; on the contrary, its 
‘absorptive’ capacity was practically nil. With its present popula- 
tion Jordan’s economy is not now viable at all. It could not support 
its people, even on a very low standard of living, without the 
subsidies it receives in various forms. It cannot hope to balance its 
trade. At present its imports run at about eleven million Jordan 
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pounds per annum, its exports at about one million, the deficit being 
covered by the U.N.R.W.A. relief payments and by British loans. 
[t is not surprising, therefore, that the refugees have not been 
absorbed into employment, nor should it ever have been expected 
that they could be. Nor is it surprising that the effects of their 
influx have been on the whole deleterious, and that even such 
favourable effects as might have been expected to result from the 
influx of refugee capital have run to waste. The volume of refugees’ 
savings was large, and, in a different kind of economy, might have 
given a useful stimulus to production and employment. It is esti- 
mated that the refugees brought with them cash and bank deposits 
to the value of {P20 million, and that this amount was greater than 
the total of cash and bank deposits in Jordan prior to their arrival.’ 
The result of the sudden large increase in purchasing power was a 
sharp rise in prices, and a housing boom in Amman. Before the 
refugees came, Amman was a town of some 20,000 inhabitants, 
little more than a village; today it has a population of perhaps 
200,000, including 50,000 refugees. Camels and horses have given 
place to new cars; the hillsides are covered by solid well-built 
houses; the neon-lighted shops are crammed with imported goods. 
A stranger to these parts might well believe the capital of Jordan 
to be a boom town in some new mining centre, or a railhead in 
some new Middle West. But there are no new mines or grainfields ; 
the prosperity is only artificial, built on the savings of the refugees, 
now exhausted. The increase in employment during the hous- 
ing boom was only temporary. The increase in spending has not pro- 
duced any increase in investment, and so has not raised productive 
capacity or the volume of employment in the long run. The rise in 
prices and the increase in imports have added to traders’ profits, 
ind certainly some people have profited by the arrival of the 
refugees. But wages have remained low, and the competition of 
refugee labour presses the wage level down. By contrast with the 
refugees in Syria and Lebanon, those in Jordan have received 
ill rights of citizenship, and are allowed to take what jobs 
ffer. U.N.R.W.A. allows refugees to take casual employment up 
1 certain level of earnings without taking them off the ration 

il, so that they can work for lower pay. 
The majority of the refugees live privately, where they can; 
about one-third of them live in camps. The big camps in the 


Estimate from an unpublished thesis on The Impact of the Refugees on 
fordan, Syria, and Lebanon, by Yusif A. Sayigh, Beirut, 1952. 
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Jordan valley, with as many as 60,000 in the largest, make an 
impression of well-organized horror. Yet there is nothing in the 
existing conditions which would be horrifying, if they were only 
temporary. The ration scales, which are based on a standard intake 
of 1,500 calories a day, are too low, and it is usual for refugees to 
sell their flour ration to buy cheaper foods with a higher calory 
content. There is no starvation, but there is malnutrition, and 
special arrangements have had to be made to feed under-nourished 
children. Health conditions are good, to the extent that there have 
been no epidemics. The impression of horror arises because these 
conditions are becoming permanent. The tents have given place 
to mud cubes, each enclosing a single room some ten feet square, 
squalid and over-crowded. It is generally agreed that where the 
refugees can earn some income by casual employment their con- 
ditions are not bad, and often not worse than that of the local 
inhabitants. Opportunities of work vary from one camp to another; 
in Zerka, for instance, where there is a camp of 10,000, the con- 
struction of military camps in the district has offered temporary 
employment to quite large numbers. In other camps, sited for 
water in the Jordan valley, there are no opportunities for earning 
at all, and here the condition of the refugees is very wretched 
indeed. 

U.N.R.W.A. has attempted to widen the opportunities for 
employment by starting a number of projects for the purpose, 
under the terms of U.N. resolutions passed in the Assemblies of 
1949 and 1950. In 1950-1 fairly large numbers were employed on 
road-building and afforestation, and in various industrial under- 
takings. Most of these projects have now been given up. They 
proved too expensive, and none succeeded in becoming self- 
supporting. According to the Director’s Annual Report for 1951-2, 
‘the Agency found itself financing and operating labour camps to 
build public works’.' In a more advanced and varied economy, 
spending on public works would have had the effect of generating 
an expansion of employment in other branches of the economy. 
But in a country with an economic structure like that of Jordan it 
could not produce this result, partly because private capital prefers 
the security of investment in land and house property to invest- 
ment in productive enterprise, and partly because the opportunities 


1 See Annual Report, op. cit., and also Report of the Director of the U.N. Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, General Assembly, 
Official Records, Sixth Session, Supplement no. 16 (A/1905), Paris, 1951. 
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for such investment are very limited. To produce any large increase 
in employment and production, a T.V.A. type of investment is 
needed; and this will necessarily have to be on a scale which 
private capital could not undertake. As U.N.R.W.A’s Director, 
Mr John S. Blandford, a 'T.V.A. man, puts it, ‘the leaves and the 
branches will not grow without the trunk’. 

The trunk is to be the Yarmuk project, which now symbolizes 
the Agency’s hopes for the refugees in Jordan. The idea of con- 
structing a power station and irrigation system based on the 
Yarmuk, a tributary of the Jordan, is not new. Surveys of the 
Jordan and Yarmuk were undertaken in 1937-8, to see how their 
waters could be utilized for irrigation. Recently a scheme for the 
irrigation of the whole Jordan valley, using Lake Tiberias as a 
reservoir, was prepared by Sir Murdoch Macdonald. This would 
have utilized a much greater volume of water than the present 
scheme, and have been of much greater benefit to the region, but 
it is now politically impractical, because it would require an agree- 
ment between Jordan and Israel concerning the use of Lake 
Tiberias. ‘The present Yarmuk project, a modification of this larger 
scheme, has been suggested by a Technical Co-operation Admini- 
stration (Point Four) expert, who has found a site for a reservoir 
on the Yarmuk at Margarin near the Syrian frontier. The project 
would involve the construction of a canal from a reservoir at 
\ddasiya, where the water would fall 800 feet and operate a power 
station; it would then be taken by an irrigation canal down the 
Jordan valley to the Dead Sea, where it would serve another power 
station at the southern end.! It is estimated that some 160,000 

res would be brought under irrigation. 

\t present a detailed survey of the project is being prepared by 
Point Four experts; it is to cost one and a half million dollars and 
is being financed by the Jordan Government with funds from the 
British loan, by Point Four, and by U.N.R.W.A. It is estimated 
that to finance the project itself would cost some $60 million, most 

which will probably be provided out of the $200 million which 
the U.N. resolution authorized U.N.R.W.A. to spend on schemes 

t this kind. ‘The Jordan Government has approved of the scheme. 
(he approval of the Syrian Government will also be needed, 
ecause part of the dam site is on Syrian territory and the elec- 
trical power to be provided would also supply Syria. If the scheme 
goes through, it will be operated by a policy committee represent- 


The Times, 2 July 1952. 
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ing the Jordan Government, Point Four, U.N.R.W.A., and the 
British Middle East Office; an engineering firm will be engaged to 
undertake the construction. 

How much employment this scheme would provide when in 
operation cannot of course be estimated with any exactitude. Some 
estimates have reckoned that it should be possible to employ as 
many as 20,000 families in agriculture on the newly irrigated land, 
and much larger numbers in secondary industries and services 
arising from the needs of agriculture, even up to the point of 
absorbing all the refugees now living in Jordan. These estimates 
seem exaggerated, at least so far as the volume of secondary 
employment is concerned, though the estimate of the numbers to 
be employed directly in agriculture seems reasonable enough. 
More recent calculations suggest a total employment of 200,000 
people. Until the detailed project is available, no purpose is served 
by the discussion of such figures. The essential point is that the 
increase in employment would certainly be very large; there would 
be an immediate possibility of work for a great many on the con- 
struction itself, and the scheme when in operation would afford 
employment for very large numbers, even if not for all. Irrigation 
and power would provide for a great increase in productive 
capacity, and enable a fuller use of the natural resources of a very 
poor region. 

Thus the introduction of the Yarmuk scheme will mean a 
genuine attack on the employment problem in Jordan and go far 
towards solving it. It will not provide, of course, a total solution 
of the refug~e problem, even if all the Jordan refugees are absorbed 
by it. There will still be the refugees in the Gaza strip, who have 
no hope of employment at all where they are. Until recently it was 
hoped that it might be possible to settle them in the Sinai penin- 
sula, but the survey authorized by the Egyptian Government and 
undertaken by U.N.R.W.A. has found no water, so that this hope 
must be abandoned, and most of the two hundred thousand will 
eventually have to move to other regions. 

There remain also the refugees in Syria and Lebanon. In Syria, 
the outlook for the settlement of the refugees has until now been 
most unfavourable, for political reasons, although on the economic 
side the prospect is far more promising, for Syria, unlike Jordan, 
has plenty of land and water, and a shortage of labour. Here the 
new formula, ‘improvement of refugee living conditions’, has borne 
fruit in the recently announced agreement between the Syrian 
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Government and U.N.R.W.A. for the construction of an irrigation 
scheme in northern Syria, to cost $30 million, and to provide 
employment for the 84,000 refugees in Syria. No such agreement 
has as yet been reached with Lebanon, where the possibilities of 
development are more limited, but where there would be scope in 
the Litani valley for a T.V.A. type of project. Thus while it is 
certainly too soon to say that the solution of the refugee problem 
as a whole is in sight, the outlook is for the first time hopeful. For 
this great step forward much of the credit must go to U.N.R.W.A., 
and to its Director’s unconventional optimism and unorthodox 
confidence in the Arab Governments. 


D. W. 


‘Titoism’ and the Chinese Communist 
Regime 
An American View 


MarSHAL TITO’s breach with the Cominform has naturally 
stimulated speculation as to the possible course of events in the 
Communist camp. It is reasonable, since this has happened once, 
to ask whether it might not happen in China, whose Republican 
decades were characterized by turbulence and violent political 
change. 

The logic of history, geography, economics, and politics can be 
adduced in support of the thesis that the interests of China and 
the Soviet Union are more opposed than complementary. Histori- 
cally, China and Russia have never had a close entente based upon 
mutual recognition of common interests. During the last century, 
while the one country appeared old, decadent, and weak, the other 
was vigorous and expansionist. Geographical propinquity brought 
conflict, not stability and ‘good relations’, and Tsarist Russia 
tended to expand its sphere of influence at China’s expense, 
exploiting weaknesses both on the Manchu Empire’s sprawling 
periphery and in its capital. 

Communist China and the Soviet Union are now allied together. 
In the past two and a half years a network of Sino-Soviet political 


( 
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and economic relations has been established of a far more elaborate 
and intimate character than ever before. Nevertheless, areas of 
natural friction exist along the long joint frontier, and closer co- 
operation, if profitable in some respects to both countries, has 
increased the possibilities of ultimate clashes. Soviet technicians 
and ‘advisers’ make the Soviet Union’s influence felt in Peking’s 
decisions on major national problems in the fields of agriculture, 
industry, and communications. To a still greater degree, Moscow’s 
political strategy is mirrored in Peking’s policies on foreign trade, 
foreign relations, and even peace and war. China has just divested 
herself of the ‘tutelage’ of a domestic party and had thought to 
advance into mature nationhood, but she now finds her destiny 
subject in effect to a large measure of foreign control. Will China’s 
present rulers be prepared to accept indefinitely the friction and 
inferiority arising out of this new tutelage? Will not the Chinese 
people themselves, steeped for centuries in Confucian-Buddhist- 
Taoist ethics and, as a nation of peasants and small merchants, 
accustomed to economic individualism, revolt ultimately against 
the destruction of their old values and the establishment of rigid 
controls over all political, economic, and cultural activity, and 
even over family life itself? Is China no longer ‘the sea that salts 
all?’ If, instead, she is to be considered irretrievably in the Moscow 
camp, why is this so, and what is the shape of things to come? 

In the present century, two great ferments have been working 
powerfully in Asia to bring about social change: nationalism and 
the awareness of economic misery. This has been recognized alike 
by native and foreign revolutionaries. The early growth in the 
East of a great movement of revolt which, uniting into a powerful 
Eastern (Communist) International, would, together with the 
Western proletariat, ‘strike to the very heart of world capitalism’ 
was forecast at the Baku Congress of the Peoples of the East in 
1920. Seeds of the new, modified doctrine of nationalism found 
fertile soil in China, where the privileged position of foreigners 
had long been resented. China aspired to real independence and 
to economic progress, and attributed her backwardness to ‘the 
oppression of the unequal treaties’. Dr Sun Yat-sen’s Three 
People’s Principles, evolved at the time when the Kuomintang was 
being reconstructed under the guidance of Michael Borodin and 
other Soviet advisers, emphasized the Principles of Nationalism 
and the People’s Livelihood. Sun’s doctrines were first espoused by 
Nationalist leaders, but during the two periods of Nationalist- 
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Communist collaboration (1924~7 and 1937-45) these same Three 
People’s Principles, in a somewhat different interpretation, were 
‘aimed by the Chinese Communists as their own. As the Chinese 

nation grew increasingly aware of these modern interpretations of 

historical developments, the tendency to blame all ills on the 
outlander’ increased and even the most respectable of foreign 
activities frequently came to be regarded as outright ‘imperial- 

m’. 

But China’s campaign to recover her national sovereignty in 
legal terms was also the outward manifestation of a deeper 
ambition to resume a position of international importance which 
she has never enjoyed since the early days of the Manchu rule, 
and to wield again a powerful influence in Asia. This was the aim 
like of Li Hung-chang at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
vf Sun Yat-sen in the 1920s. It was a driving force for the 
Nationalists. ‘The urge to increase the nation’s stature has been 
constant. ‘The Communists now, like the Nationalists in the past, 
term it ‘anti-imperialism’, and they have given it fresh force and 
direction. But its intrinsic nature remains unchanged. It is the 
drive to empire. 

The Nationalist Principle of the People’s Livelihood proposed 
o harness the second great driving force, the desire for economic 
mprovement, through a movement of ‘anti-feudalism’. The Com- 
munists were not opposed to this, for the doctrine was also their 
wn. It was, in fact, commonly agreed amongst the political 
parties in China that the country must undertake a major economic 
reconstruction if the State was to be strengthened and the con- 
lition of the people improved. It is in the practical application of 

ti-feudalism’, rather than in the general principle, that the 

ferences have emerged. 

In the days of ‘imperialism’ the nationals of many countries 

sted capital in China for the building of railways, power 
lants, spinning mills, and cigarette factories. Since Chinese 
erial needs were so vast, it was only logical to anticipate that 
government of China would continue to permit foreign 

‘stment even if under changed rules. Before the Peking regime 

formally established on 1 October 1949, its immediate aim was 
ed to be the increase of industrial production until it supplied 

{0 instead of 10 per cent of the country’s income. The distant 

server might have expected that this would involve the main- 

nance of something like ‘normal’ relations with the major 
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countries of potential industrial supply—the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Japan—and that the Chinese Communists 
would relax the emphasis on ‘anti-imperialism’ which had con- 
sumed so much of China’s time and strength in the past. Instead 
Peking chose to ‘lean to one side’ in its political and economic 
relations and so wilfully to retard the implementation of its own 
economic programmes. 

Reference to stated Communist aims reveals some guiding 
principles in this connexion. Communist parties in ‘colonial’ and 
‘semi-colonial’ countries (by definition, such as India and China) 
were early given special tasks by the Cominform. The most 
important were defined in a 1928 resolution! as being to over- 
throw the rule of foreign imperialism, of the feudal rulers, and of 
the landlord bureaucracy; to establish the democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the peasantry on a Soviet basis; complete 
national independence and national unification; annulment of 
State debts; nationalization of large-scale enterprises (industrial, 
transport, banking, and others) owned by the imperialists; the 
confiscation of landlord, church, and monastery lands, and the 
nationalization of all the land; introduction of the eight-hour 
working day; and the organization of revolutionary workers’ and 
peasants’ armies. 

In the three years since they came to power, the Chinese 
Communists seem to have closely approximated to this Comintern 
line, with at least nominal, and generally real, fulfilment of the 
several tasks defined in it. True, the eight-hour working day has 
not yet been fully established, but it seems probable that for a 
variety of reasons this point is no longer considered so urgent as 
formerly, when the Communists were ‘in a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility’—especially now that the magni- 
tude of the tasks facing China is realized. In sum, however, the 
initial stage of the basic Communist programme has been carried 
out and the system is clamped upon the country. The Chinese 
Communists can now embark upon the intermediate part of their 
programme. But the question which outside observers will ask is 
why they have adopted a policy which ignores the economic 
factors governing their country’s situation today. 

The economic concept set forth officially in 1940 by Mao Tse- 
tung envisaged a process of gradual advance through a ‘New 
Democracy’ in which private entrepreneurs would play an im- 


1 Programme of the Communist International (Moscow 1932), pp. 43-4- 
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portant role. Victory enabled the Chinese Communists to remove 
some of the veils which had softened and distorted the harsher 
aspects of their designs during the period of the ‘united front’. In 
economics, as in politics, Peking is clearly being guided in this new 
stage by certain Communist fundamentals. The earlier Communist 
theory was that ‘colonial’ and ‘semi-colonial’ countries on gaining 
independence would achieve rapid economic progress through the 
development of relationships with more advanced socialist econom- 
ies, and thus by-pass the intermediate ‘capitalist’ stages. 

In the ‘New China’ of today State enterprises are being given a 
dominant role in the economy, with private enterprise occupying 
only a subsidiary position, and the ‘new Democracy’ stage, which 
might have been comparable to the Soviet NEP, is in the main 
being discarded even before it has really begun. Moreover, China’s 
economy is, for political reasons, being orientated towards that of 
the Soviet Union. In this respect the situation recalls the economic 
shifts which have taken place in Eastern Europe. The ‘inter- 
national centralization’ that governs in Communist political 
fields is exerting, in China, a strong influence on economic 
developments as well. 

The need to come ever closer to the Soviet Union severely 
circumscribes the prospects of Chinese economic development, for 
the Soviet Union’s capacity for contributing to the industrializa- 
tion and economic prosperity of its satellites is limited. The pace 
of industrialization is governed by the country’s own resources, its 
meagre foreign trade, and the five-year credit of U.S. $300 million 
received from the Soviet Union in 1950. New trade channels have 
been built up between the U.S.S.R. and China, Manchuria, and 
Sinkiang. Even under unfavourable conditions some benefits will 
be derived from both credits and trade, and, given the regime’s 
drive and concentration of forces, China is probably doing better 
than might have been expected in some economic fields. But in 
the final analysis integration of her economy with that of the 
Soviet Union must mean acceptance of the limitations of the 
Soviet economy. In the Communist view, however, economics 
must be the servant of politics. The Chinese Communists, in 

hoosing the present road with its economic hardships, presum- 

ly expect to find compensating political benefits; they are, 

reover, influenced by certain strong international considera- 
tions. 


China’s position today has to be seen in the perspective of the 
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wider Far Eastern setting. Two world wars have crippled Germany 
and Japan, and have greatly reduced the strength of the United 
Kingdom and France and their influence in the Far East, while in 
the post-war era the United States has been cut off from the ‘Nev 
China’. It has thus proved possible to restore China to an isola- 
tion essentially as effective as that maintained by the Manchus at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, with the exception that in 
this modern version there is an Open Door for the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. 

A renunciation by the Chinese Communists of the ‘anti- 
imperialist’ drive on which in part they rode to power would have 
been in conflict with Moscow’s current policy line. The Chinese 
Communist party has never been an apostate, and Mao Tse- 
tung confirmed its orthodoxy as regards ‘anti-imperialism’ by h‘s 
sponsorship of the joint manifesto issued in April 1949 from 
Peking against the Atlantic Pact; by his enunciation on 30 June 
1949 of the doctrine of ‘leaning to one side’; and finally and 
definitively by the Sino-Soviet treaty of alliance of 14 February 
1950. As a consequence of this treaty China was bound tightly to 
Moscow for joint ventures in Far Eastern politics. It is reasonable 
to deduce that one of the first fruits of this Communist axis be- 
tween Europe and Asia was the North Korean aggression of the 
following June. At that time the Chinese Communist forces were 
apparently being deployed for an assault on Formosa. With the 
intervention of the United States 7th Fleet in the Strait of Formosa 
and the development of United Nations resistance in Korea, 
Communist China shifted its weight and intervened in the 
Korean fighting. This move has entailed some serious disad- 
vantages for China. The drain on manpower she is able to meet, 
but she must now depend to a great extent on the Soviet Union 
for supplies of war material. On the other hand, she now counts 
as a major participant in the operations of international Com- 
munism in Asia, her greatly expanded army is equipped with 
modern weapons, and the nationalist pride of the Chinese has been 
stimulated. The net balance of profit or loss to the Peking regime 
is not to be determined by reference to the present Korean account 
alone. 

A Communist victory in Korea would mean an advance toward 
Japan—a major Communist objective. China would share in the 
political gain, even though, given Russia’s traditional interest 
in Korea, she might be unable to profit territorially in Korea itself. 
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There remains elsewhere vast room for even more advantageous 
political manoeuvre by Chinese Communism. Logically speaking, 
international Communism must plan increased action to further 
revolution in the Philippines, South-East Asia, and Indonesia, in 
all of which areas important Chinese minorities are found. Viet- 
nam, Thailand, and Burma in particular present ripe opportunities 
for expanding China’s sphere of influence. The Soviet Union 
could be expected to support China’s political expansion south- 
ward, for this would be done in the name of the Communist 
revolution 

It is against this general background that the possibilities of 
Titoism in China must be considered. Such a development might 
come about in two ways. Either a sudden break might occur be- 
tween the Chinese Communist Party and Moscow, resulting from 
the Chinese leadership’s resentment of Soviet exploitation of 
China and of increasing pressure, exercised through the various 
media of ‘international centralization’, towards complete domina- 
tion of the Central People’s Government at Peking; or a broader, 
slower split might occur as a result of the independent evolution 
of China as a nation along ways divergent from those of ‘the 
Communist Fatherland’. The first type of Titoism would be of the 
Yugoslav pattern; the second would be Chinese. 

The Chinese Communist Party, in view of the various political 
prospects, is hardly likely to consider such items as the high cost 
of Soviet advisers, losses suffered through a Soviet near-monopoly 
of China’s foreign trade, or the rasping of Chinese pride by Soviet 
directives, as major factors in determining Peking’s long-term 
policies. In relation to overall Communist doctrine, the irritations 
ind day-to-day difficulties of the new axis relationship would be 
regarded as no more than temporary and minor inconveniences. 
Even delay in the realization of the ancient Chinese dream of 
ndustrialization would not alone suffice to alienate Peking from 
Moscow. And, as regards Moscow’s domination of Peking’s 
foreign policy, the Chinese Communist leaders have presumably 
given their assent in exchange for promises of future benefits. It is 

to be assumed that grave differences of opinion on these 
iestions would exist within the Peking Politburo. The present 
Chinese Communist leaders are hard men, tempered in the fire 
f thirty years of civil struggle. The Chinese Communist Party 
tself, though it had to exercise a large measure of independence 
n the 1930s in order to survive, and on occasion had its knuckles 
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rapped by Moscow, was nevertheless, from:its admission in 1922, 
always a party in good standing in the Comintern; Party chairmen 
have come and gone, squabbles as to tactics have arisen, but there 
have been few cases of internectne disagreement amiong senior 
Chinese Communist Party men:as to mayor strategic aums. Their 
union, proved unusually durable under long adversity and it \s 
unlikely that thear ranks will be split by the stresses they feei now 
when the greatest of themr victories has been won and more prizes 
ure visible ahead. Clever and ambitious men mmst be assured in 
heir own minds that they have an alternative ‘before they ‘cave 
the old greup-at a tangent, and nonets' now in sight. Obviousiy 
hey would net jom- the camp of Chiang Kai-shek in preference 
to their present lot. Simple apostasy, and surrender to the anczen 
régume for a return of the s/atus quo ante, is not to be considered 
vith the realm of practical possibility. 
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expected to take all measures to ensure that no domestic force 
il] threaten their control. Tt ie a reasonable assumption that they 
| receive support im their orthodox domestic policies from the 
viet Un which must have studied closely the lessons of both 

1927 debacie and the rog8 Yugoslav heresy and will probably 


ceed with circemapection, even showing readiness to make 


ncessions to Pekingy’s amour-propre, Moscow can be expected 


ecognine, at this stage of the global struggle, that Mao Tse-tung 
; comrades wield much authority by their own right. The 
nese leadership, possessed of both long experience and an 
dient army, i strongly entrenched, and the one thing that could 
ise “] sm’ mm Chima today would be a Soviet effort to purge, 
herwise take over, the existing leadership of the Chinese 

st Party. That leadership will sacrifice many things, but 

© im their mature to renounce power without a 

rgle. The Mioscow strategists, despite the leverage they could 
rcise agamst the periphery of Chma, would hardly choose to 
pardize global gams for purely local profits. China needs the 
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rapped by Moscow, was nevertheless, from its admission in 1923, 
always a party in good standing in the Comintern. Party chairmen 
have come and gone, squabbles as to tactics have arisen, but there 
have been few cases of internecine disagreement among senior 
Chinese Communist Party men as to major strategic aims. Their 
union proved unusually durable under long adversity and it is 
unlikely that their ranks will be split by the stresses they feel now 
when the greatest of their victories has been won and more prizes 
are visible ahead. Clever and ambitious men must be assured in 
their own minds that they have an alternative before they leave 
the old group at a tangent, and none is now in sight. Obviously 
they would not join the camp of Chiang Kai-shek in preference 
to their present lot. Simple apostasy, and surrender to the ancien 
régime for a return of the status quo ante, is not to be considered 
within the realm of practical possibility. 

It may be argued that China, acting alone in Asia, could acquire 
for herself all that she might obtain in partnership with the Soviet 
Union, and more. This contention could not logically be supported, 
however, for China alone cannot force the political position of any 
of the Western Powers, or of India, and she knows it well. The 
wheels of China’s factories cannot turn, and the Chinese armies 
cannot roll, without the aid of the Soviet Union. In theory, China 
could turn to the Western Powers, but under present conditions 
such a step could bring only limitations and restrictions instead of 
new openings for a growth of Chinese power. It would moreover 
be perilous for a Chinese Communist group even to plan such a 
change-over, given the presence of numerous Soviet advisers in 
key positions within the country. And even if a political volte-face 
was successfully carried out it would almost certainly bring in its 
train grave troubles for China on the loosely-attached periphery 
stretching from Manchuria through Inner Mongolia and Sinkiang 
into Tibet. It must not be forgotten that there have in the recent 
past been movements in favour of ‘local autonomy’ in Sinkiang, 
Manchuria, and Inner Mongolia. A ‘spontaneous movement for 
autonomy’ could well appear again in any one of those areas. No 
Chinese regime could hope to survive major losses of the nation’s 
territory. 

The stakes at play in Asia are tremendous, and the Chinese 
Communists, not content with what they have, are playing to win 
even more. Their leadership must be presumed to be closely knit 
in support of the present policy with its promise of empire and can 
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be expected to take all measures to ensure that no domestic force 
shall threaten their control. It is a reasonable assumption that they 
will receive support in their orthodox domestic policies from the 
Soviet Union, which must have studied closely the lessons of both 
the 1927 debacle and the 1948 Yugoslav heresy and will probably 
proceed with circumspection, even showing readiness to make 
concessions to Peking’s amour-propre. Moscow can be expected 
to recognize, at this stage of the global struggle, that Mao 'T'se-tung 
and his comrades wield much authority by their own right. The 
Chinese leadership, possessed of both long experience and an 
obedient army, is strongly entrenched, and the one thing that could 
cause “Titoism’ in China today would be a Soviet effort to purge, 
or otherwise take over, the existing leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party. That leadership will sacrifice many things, but 
it would not be in their nature to renounce power without a 
struggle. The Moscow strategists, despite the leverage they could 
exercise against the periphery of China, would hardly choose to 
jeopardize global gains for purely local profits. China needs the 
Soviet Union, but the Soviet Union at this juncture of world 
affairs also needs China. Thus it seems unlikely that the split in 
the Nationalist-Communist partnership in China in 1927 will 
repeat itself in the modified form of a split between a nationalist 
Chinese Communist Party and international Communism. Given 
the present balance of power in the Far East, Chinese Titoism in 
the form of a sudden break between Peking and Moscow must be 
judged an improbability. 

That is the short-term aspect. There remains the longer view. 
The Moscow-Peking Axis serves well enough for the achievement 
of common objectives in the immediate revolutionary situation in 
\sia. It may however be questioned whether the Chinese Com- 
munists contemplate remaining indefinitely in a subordinate 
position to the Communist party of the Soviet Union. Such a con- 
dition would mean the acceptance, by a people proud of their 
nationhood and glorying in their ‘independence’, of a permanent 
uxiliary relationship to the ‘Communist Fatherland’, with a 
consequent limitation of Chinese authority to secondary rank in 
world Communist councils and a denigration of Chinese values in 
the world in general and in the Far East in particular. In practical 
terms, it would mean that a China with an exploding population 
would have to renounce the possibility of flowing over its present 
frontiers into the one large area on mainland Asia still capable of 
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absorbing fresh settlers—Siberia. (‘The alternative that the Soviet 
Union might, out of consideration for China’s population prob- 
lems, voluntarily accept for settlement masses of a people far more 
prolific than the Mongols who ruled Russia of old seems to say 
the least improbable.) If China is not scheduled to be kept 
permanently in a new Communist-style ‘semi-colonial’ status, to 
work as the hewer of wood and drawer of water for the Soviet 
Union in Asia, then she can legitimately aspire to be the Soviet 
Union’s equal, or, at least in Asia, even its superior. 

The Sixth Comintern Congress in 1928 broadly developed the 
thesis that a final, bitter struggle between the forces of Com- 
munism and ‘capitalism’ is inevitable. That concept, born long 
before 1928, is still valid in Communist theory, and present-day 
Communists will not be wheedled into taking a course in world 
politics dictated and guarded by law and reason alone. That 
China now appears willing to battle on the side of the Soviet 
Union is however no firm guarantee of her eternal servitude to 
Moscow. The Soviet strategists are imperialists, but so are the 
Chinese Communists, though the interests of the two groups now 
coincide or run along parallel lines. The two Powers have com- 
bined their forces for the present, in order to converge on the 
positions of other States in Asia. But the natural basic tendency is 
for China and the Soviet Union to strain against each other all 
along their common frontier in conflict of interests. On the whole 
tremendous continent there remains only one Occidental imperial- 
ist to threaten what China regards as its legitimate frontiers—the 
Soviet Union, whose heart is in Moscow even if it claims some 
Oriental blood in its veins from the Mongols, Kazakhs, and Tuv- 
ans. And the only possible source from which a political machin- 
ation to keep China in a position of servitude to another State 
would come would be from the Occidental chiefs of international 
Communism, seated in Moscow. 

The Chinese Communist leaders, whether or not they are aware 
of those ultimate issues, will perforce follow international de- 
velopments closely, and will chart China’s course with a due 
regard for power factors as seen through Oriental eyes. The 
Chinese Communist Party can be expected to continue in its 
apparent bland acceptance of a predestined future, a junior partner 
in the global enterprises of Communism. But as time goes on the 
Chinese may well press for more and more authority within the 
axis. They may even anticipate eventually assuming the dominant 
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role in Asia. ‘The Chinese Communist Army is now being 
strengthened for use in the service of world revolution, but at a 
later stage it would give China considerable bargaining power with 
the Soviet Union. A new, major conflagration affecting the Far 
East, or other developments bringing about shifts of power in 
Europe, could quite conceivably change the balance of power 
between the U.S.S.R. and China—to the latter’s advantage. 
China can afford to be patient, for she is continuing to amass 
substantial gains during the present period; and the political 
trends seem to promise that she will win still more. 

China’s best bet, given existing political circumstances, must 
seem to its present rulers to be to play both ends against the middle. 
The Moscow end of the Communist axis has a large measure of’ 
assurance that in the measurable future no “Titoism’ of the Yugo- 
slav type is likely to arise in China (assuming always that the 
Soviet strategists have enough perspicacity to avoid forcing the 
power issue with Peking). One of the strongest guarantees of this. 
is the elimination of American influence from China, for India’s 
weight cannot count as the equivalent in the scales of power 
politics. In the light of history, however, the Soviet Union can 
hardly be certain that China will not eventually desire its inde- 
pendence in the fullest degree, and moreover be in a position 
effectively to demand it. Thus the Soviet Union must still prepare 
for an ultimate reckoning with China in Asia. The driving force of 
nationalism, if diverted for the time being into new ‘anti-imperial- 
st’ channels, is growing ever stronger, and may well be turned later 

yet another direction. The Soviet strategists cannot anticipate 
hat they will be able to play exclusively and for ever the role of 
the Communist greater gods, leaving the lesser roles to other 
nationalities. And in the Orient, as in the Occident, it is in any 
event customary for the various peoples to have gods recognizably 
within the same racial pattern: 


‘Snub-nosed are the Immortals, and black,’ the Ethiops say; 
But ‘No,’ the Thracians answer, ‘red-haired, with eyes of gray.’ 


Whether Communist China will long worship alien gods is open 
question. She is even now improving her relative position in the 
Moscow-Peking Axis, and a variety of circumstances might well 
ilt in her becoming more nearly equal in strength to the Soviet 
Union than at present, particularly in Asia. At such time as that 
might occur, the Chinese Communist leadership would probably 
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conclude that the new major objective factors not only permitted, 
but required, China to take ways divergent from those charted for 
her by Moscow, and an Asiatic Titoism would have come into 
being. 

O. E. C. 


The New Land Decrees in Persia 


ANy substantial measure of land reform in Persia is bound to 
modify the relationship between landlord and peasant since the 
predominant form of land-holding is the large landed estate, which 
is usually worked on a crop-sharing system. On 6 and 11 October 
Bills affecting this relationship were issued by Dr Moussadek 
under the Full Powers Act of 11 August 1952. 

The first of these Bills provides for an increase in the share of 
the harvest going to the peasant and for the establishment of various 
funds and councils for agricultural development and co-operation. 
This is not the first attempt of its kind. In 1947 a Bill was passed 
raising the peasant’s share by 15 per cent. That its provisions were 
virtually ignored bears witness to the difficulty of enforcing laws 
in matters largely regulated by custom. Moussadek’s Act decreases 
by 20 per cent the landlord’s share of the income from an agricul- 
tural estate (whether derived from a payment based on the area 
cultivated or reckoned in some other way), as well as from grazing 
dues, rents, mills, shops, etc. Of this decrease, 10 per cent is to go 
to the peasants who cultivate the crop and 10 per cent to various 
development and co-operative funds to be set up. A Note to 
Article 1 of the Bill states that where the landlord receives revenue 
in cash (i.e., where the land is let for a payment based on the area 
cultivated), or rents from pastures, shops, ice-pits, caravanserais 
or mills, or income derived from woodland, the whole 20 per cent 
will be handed over to the development and co-operative fund of 
the (local) township. This exemption from the general provisions 
of Article 1 in the case of land whose rent is calculated on the 
basis of the area held reduces the advantages of this Article in 
many areas. Possibly the drafters had in mind conditions in the 
Tehran neighbourhood ; there much valuable land, growing mainly 
summer crops, vegetables, and fruit, is let on this type of contract, 
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and for many years the landlords have maintained that the rents 
are low and do not reflect recent rises in land values. Where a 
lessee is interposed between the landowner and the peasant he is 
to deduct the 20 per cent from the rent (Art. 2). 

The proportion of the crop involved will not be uniform through- 
out the country. The widely held assumption that the harvest is 
divided into five equal shares, one share each going to whoever 
provides land, water, seed, draught animals, or labour, is a fiction. 
These elements are all taken into account in the division of the 
crop, but the fractions into which it is divided are not always, or 
even usually, fifths. If the peasant provides the draught animals 
and seed he gets, according to the district he lives in, on irrigated 
grain crops two-thirds, three-quarters, half, four-fifths, three-tenths, 
seven-ninths, thirteen-fifteenths, nine-tenths, or five-sixths; if he 
provides only the draught oxen he gets one-third, two-fifths, one- 
fourth, one-fifth, or half; if he provides only the labour he gets 
one-fifth or one-quarter. On unirrigated crops the peasant nor- 
mally provides the seed and the draught oxen and gets four-fifths, 
nine-tenths, two-thirds, five-sixths, seven-tenths, or half. On sum- 
mer crops he gets half, two-thirds, three-fifths, one-third, five- 
sevenths, one-quarter, or one-fifth. The increase going to the 
peasant under the new Act will thus vary from 1 to 8 per cent. 

In peasant proprietor areas, which are few in number, the 
peasants are to pay 2 per cent of their total income in cash and 
kind on unirrigated crops, and 4 per cent on irrigated crops, into 
the local development and co-operative fund (Art. 3). 

The arrangements for the collection and disposal of these levies 
are somewhat vague. Produce levied in kind is to be held in grana- 
ries and sold as occasion arises with the approval of the village 
council (Arts. 4, 6). Swms due in cash (i.e. deriving from summer 
crops, and non-agricultural income) are to be paid into the nearest 
\gricultural Bank (or National Bank in the absence of the Agri- 
cultural Bank), and where no bank exists they are to be handed 

ver to a trustworthy person (Art. 5). If the landlord refuses to pay 
the share due to the peasant the head of the sub-area must, on 
receipt of a complaint from the peasant, collect the share due and 
hand it over to him (Art. 32). No procedure for recovery is laid 
down, and apparently recourse to a court is not intended. But if 
the landowner defaults on the amount due to the development fund 
court procedings are to be instituted and priority is to be given 
to the case (Art. 32). Failure to transfer the sum due to the fund 
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is punishable with a fine of double the amount due, and, if repeat. 
ed, with up to two months’ imprisonment (Art. 33). 

Seventy per cent of the funds accruing to the development fund 
is to be devoted to development, co-operative, and community 
enterprises in the local township, 15 per cent is to be paid into 
the rural district fund, and 15 per cent into the sub-area fund (Art. 
7). The last-named is to pay 15 per cent of its income to the area 
fund (Art. 12). In practice the effect of this division of funds may 
be that in those few villages where the landlord puts back money 
into the land there will in fact be less, and not more, money for 
local development, since part of what was available will now be 
taken for some ‘paper’ project at a higher level. 


ms Ganley a8 at py 


The functions of these various councils to some extent overlap. F 


The village council is concerned with the provision of drinking F 


water, the building and repair of mosques, baths, laundries, mor- 
tuaries, bridges, cheap housing, primary schools, electric power 
installations, roads, storehouses for the produce accruing to the 
development fund, pest prevention, public health, the care of 
orphans, the sick, disabled, and aged, the provision of loans, 
draught animals, and seed to needy peasants, and the encourage- 
ment of local industries (Art. 8). The rural district council is 
charged with the building of agricultural primary schools, clinics, 
dispensaries, roads, the provision of loans to the local townships 
for their development projects, and the provision of midwives and 
travelling assistant-doctors (Art. g). The sub-area council is 
charged with the building of hospitals, agricultural and technical 
schools, central dispensaries, large bridges, the setting up of co- 
operative and agricultural companies and of rural funds, the ap- 
pointment of travelling doctors, and the provision of loans to 
rural district councils for their development projects (Art. 10). 
The text does not define ‘rural funds’. Further, no mention is made 
of the relationship of these various councils to the co-operatives 
which have been set up by the Agricultural Bank in various parts 
of the country. 

Clearly considerable sums of money will be required to finance 
these projects. Some provision is made for this. The Agricultural 
Bank may give loans not exceeding five times the (annual) ordinary 
income of the fund, provided the agreement of the council of the 
next degree, which will be surety for the loan, is obtained (Art. 14). 
Financial and technical help is to be provided by the Seven-Year 
Plan (Art. 15). But the Agricultural Bank is unable adequately to 
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finance its own co-operatives, and it seems doubtful whether the 
Plan will in fact have funds available. 

Article 11 apparently envisages much of the work being done 
for nothing. It states that ‘the peasant and other inhabitants of 
each township must, in proportion to the benefits they receive, 
provide without payment help as to the provision of labour, fuel, 
and the transport of building materials, etc., as the village council 
may decide’. There is a danger that labour service will be exacted 
under this article in the more remote districts: whether it is exacted 
by the landlord or for such purposes as the construction of roads 
(albeit for the benefit of the village), its effect on the peasants will 
be much the same. In Sistan and Baluchistan corvées are levied 
by the Government for public works. Some of the work done by 
these corvées is essential to the prosperity of the area, but the effect 
of the practice on social conditions is disastrous. 

The village council is to be composed of a representative of the 
landlord, the village headman (who is, in effect, the landlord’s 
servant in the landlord village), and three other persons of local 
repute chosen by the peasants (Art. 16). In existing conditions it 
is doubtful whether these persons can do other than follow the 
wishes of the landlord and the village headman upon whom their 
livelihood depends. The rural district council is to be formed by 
representatives of the village councils (Art. 22). The sub-area 
council is to consist of the head of the sub-area, the heads of the 
local offices of agriculture and health and of the sub-area court, the 
local representative of the Agricultural Bank, and two representa- 
tives of each rural district council, unless more than five rural 
districts are involved, in which case each rural district shall send 
one representative only (Art. 23). The area council is also heavily 
weighted with officials; it is to consist of the governor, the heads 
of the offices of agriculture, health, and justice (or the head of the 
irea court), the head of the Agricultural Bank, and two representa- 
tives of the landlords and peasants of each sub-area chosen by the 
sub-area council for development and co-operation (Art. 24). The 
duties of this council are ‘to carry out the development, co- 

perative, and community activities mentioned in the Bill and to 
expend the funds [allocated to it]’, to exercise financial supervision 
over the other councils, to examine requests from them for tech- 
nical and financial help, and to issue progress reports (Art. 25). 

The second Act abolishes the levy by the landlord of dues in 

the form of sheep, goats, lambs, rice, clarified butter, or fuel, and 
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the levy of a poll-tax (Art. 1). Article 2 forbids the landlord ‘to 
force the cultivators to work on his private affairs or to use the 
peasants’ agricultural implements or possessions except with the 
consent of the peasant or in return for the payment of a just price 
and wage’. The intention of this article is presumably to abolish 
labour service, but the introduction of the word ‘consent’ in fact 
largely nullifies the provisions of the article, because in most areas 
where labour service still exists it is usually stipulated in the crop- 
sharing contract (which is freely negotiated and therefore implies 
consent) that the peasant shall perform so many days’ labour 
service per annum. Moreover, if the alternative to a termination 
of the contract is the performance of labour service, clearly the 
peasant will in most cases be forced to consent. A Note to Article 
2 states that in those villages where the transport of the landlord’s 
share of the harvest from the threshing floor to the granary is a 
charge on the peasant this is to continue. This practice is wide- 
spread in many parts of the country. Complaints of alleged con- 
travention of this law are to receive priority in the appropriate 
courts (Art. 4). 

It is not clear whether it is intended that the provisions of this 
law should also cover tribal country, where it is in many cases 
customary for the tribal leaders to levy dues on their followers. 

The abolition of the levy of dues and labour service by the land- 
lords is unquestionably desirable, but it seems that the drafters 
of the Bills have not considered the relationship between crop- 
sharing and the levy of dues. There is a connection in that where 
the levy on the crop is lower the amount taken in dues is in many 
cases higher, and vice versa. Further, in some areas the levy in 
clarified butter probably represents an original pasture due, which 
according to the first Act is a recognized part of the landlord's 
income. Thus, although both Acts are presumably designed to 
increase the income of the peasant, there are certain anomalies. 

Whether Moussadek intends to take effective steps to carry out 
land reform remains to be seen. It may be that these badly drafted 
Acts are part of a genuine attempt to bring about some measure of 
amelioration in the existing situation; they may also be an attempt 
to bolster up the crop-sharing system (which the landlords are 
loath to change) by minor concessions; or the main purpose of the 
Acts may be to impress world opinion with reforms which at first 
glance appear substantial, but which on examination are seen to 
be either negligible or impractical. A. K. S. L. 
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